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TEACHER SELECTION 


T GOES almost without saying that 

the personality of the teacher is the 
most important single factor in the edu- 
cational process. One would gather this 
from a wide reading of our educational 
literature and from discussions with 
educational leaders of our day. Until re 
cently it had been the common oversight 
to disregard personality qualifications for 
teaching, save for the more bizarre devia- 
tions, in the pursuit of teachers qualified 
primarily in the fields of ability, of 
subject-matter knowledge, and the ap 
propriate presentation of that knowledge 
to young children, or methods. Unfortu 
nately, these virtues are not ‘as essentially 
important to child minds, especially at 
the younger ages, as they are to us from 
an adult point of vantage, for the child 


reacts favorably or unfavorably to the 
individual controlling the instruction 
and only via that relationship to the con 
tent of the instruction. Ability discrete 
from a personality to which the child 
responds is ability ploughing a field in 
which seed matures reluctantly, if at all. 

Despite quite general appreciation of 
the significance of the teacher-child rela- 
tionship, even of the significance of per- 
sonality per se, very little of a practical 
nature has been done about the matter. 
During the past few years, however, 
some quite definite moves have been 


Nati nal 


Committee for Mental Hygiene has 


made in this direction. The 
taken the leadership in this field and 
various teacher training institutions have 
done some tangible thinking on the sub 


ject and instituted new procedures. 
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The most definite contributions have 
been in connection with methods of se- 
lecting candidates for the teaching pro- 
fession. There is widespread agreement 
that the practical place to begin selection 
is at the time when students are being 
considered for admission to teacher train- 
ing institutions. We see a fine example 
of this new approach at the Newark 
State Teachers College where, in addi- 
tion to the use of objective criteria, such 
as secondary school accomplishment and 
physical examination, great weight is 
given to the personal interview by 
trained interviewers who possess not 
only skill and competence but a fine 
sense and appreciation of human values. 

Laudable and necessary as these newer 
methods of teacher selection unques 
tionably are, the fact nevertheless re- 
mains that there are two preliminary but 
essential steps which should be taken 
into serious account. The first and most 
important is that teacher and student- 
teacher selection should be removed 
from political control of any degree, and 
the second is that the essential character- 


istics of good teacher-personality should 


How did ders of UNDERSTANDING THE 
Cuixp like the April number? How do you 
like the present issue? The Editor would 
be pleased to hear from you. He received 
a large number of letters commenting on 


the first number; many of them were com- 


be generally understood and agreed 
upon. 

In connection with the latter, it is well 
to bear in mind that political limitations 
too often hamper and interfere with the 
development and free play of these very 
characteristics considered so essential to 
good teacher-personality. In other words, 
these two steps are more closely iiter- 
related than would appear on fist 
thought. We are very much indebted to 
Carleton Washburne’s discussion of this 
very point, coming as it does froitathe 
pen of an experienced and courageous 
public school administrator. 

There is one aspect of the problem of 
teacher-personality which should always 
be kept clearly in mind. We should not 
over-standardize specifications for good 
teacher-personality and we should allow 
for creative tendencies to develop new 
ideas and methods. Education progresses 
not from standardization but from the 
urge to create, from a certain restlessness 
and dissatisfaction with things as they 
are. It is this trait in our teachers that we 
should encourage. This is the trait we 
would surely find in the great teachers 
of the world. 


mendatory, some were critical, but all of 
them offered suggestions, many of which 
have been followed in preparing this issue. 

Letters to the Editor should be addressed 
to UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD, 3 Joy Street, 


3oston, Mass. 
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Dr. Washburne, noted Superintendent of the famous Winnetka schools, is now writing 
a book on A Living Philosophy of Education and has kindly given permission to UNDER 
STANDING THE CHILD to quote extensively from a chapter entitled “Mental and Emotional 


Well-Being.” The following gives his views as an administrator on the very important 


topic of the mental health of the teacher. 





N ORDER to maintain the wholesome 

kind of relation to her children de- 
manded by mental hygiene, the teacher 
herself must be secure.* The teacher’s 
security must come partly from a reason- 
able safety of tenure, as well as from whole 
some social outlets and from an inner ad 
justment to life. 


Teacher Tenure 


Teacher tenure is a knotty problem. Any- 
one who has seen the evils of permanent 
tenure in some of our large cities shudders 
to think of making permanent tenure uni- 
versal. I have seen teachers long past the 
age when they had anything to give chil- 
dren, or long past the time when, if ever, 
they had enthusiasm and zest for their job, 
going through the bare routine of teaching 
with no understanding of the children and 
no real interest in their welfare. I have 


known principals who have had such 


* Let me apologize to my fellow males in the 
teaching profession for using the feminine pronoun. 
To say “he or she’ and “his or her” every time I 
iced a pronoun would be clumsy. To use “he” 
every time when in four cases out of five I mean 
“she” would seem awkward. So won't men teachers 
please simply read “he” or “his” or “him” in place 
of the feminine form when the masculine would 
be more acceptable ? 


teachers on their staff and have longed to 
get rid of them. The best they could do, 
however, was to transfer them to some 
principal with less influence. To prove the 
teacher is grossly incompetent in a court 
is practically impossible. The teacher goes 
through the necessary routine in a perfunc 
tory way; she is not insubordinate; a jury 
would always be sorry for the woman who 
had given years of her life to the service of 
children and is now being ousted because 
a principal does not like her—as the defense 
attorney would try to prove to be the case. 
This sort of situation has existed in many 
large cities where the teachers have suc 
ceeded in getting legislation which makes 
it practically impossible to discharge them 
and where the pension plan allows them to 
teach up to the age of seventy. 

The reason for such legislation is the evil 
of the opposite situation. In large cities, 
when teachers are not protected by some 
sort of tenure law, they are at the mercy 
of politicians and of politically minded 
school boards. In small communities, per 
sonal pull, the influence of pressure groups, 
or the prejudice of a board member may 
throw out a teacher who is doing an ex 
cellent piece of work, and she has no re 


course. A teacher whose political views or 
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activities as a citizen outside the schoolroom 
conflict with the views of the majority of 
the board of education is liable to dismissal. 
Just the other day, for example, a case came 
to my attention of a teacher who was ad 
mitted by everyone to be doing a splendid 
job but who was dismissed by a board of 
education which discovered that before she 
had gone to that community she had di 
vorced her husband. 

As a result of its general insecurity of 
tenure, the teaching profession tends to be 
timid, unorganized, oversubmissive. Such 
teachers are not good trainers of robust 


citizens for a democracy. 


Experience in Winnetka 


Chis is a field in which I do not feel that 
the Winnetka 


material contribution. The 


schools have made any 
reason is that 


here. No 


teacher during the past eighteen years has 


the issue has not been acute 
been dismissed except on professional rec 
ommendation in which principal, super 
visors, and superintendent united and on 
the basis of failure to achieve satisfactory 
results in the actual education of the chil 
dren. No one has been dismissed as a result 
of pressure from the board of education or 
from the community. No one has been dis 
missed because of political or economic 
views or actions, or for anything in his or 
her personal life (fortunately no issue of 
immorality has ever come up). Our teachers 
are not protected legally as to their tenure. 
As a matter of fact, their present contracts 
are terminable at any time at the discretion 
of the board of education. Theoretically 
this sort of contract is thoroughly bad. Ac 
tually, the entirely non-political nature of 
the board of education and the fair-minded- 
ness of every member thereon has made the 


question of contract a purely academic one. 
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The teachers feel reasonably safe and such 
timidity as they have, particularly in regard 
to outside political activity, is engendered, 
I believe, more by fear of the reaction upon 
the school administration as a whole than 
by personal fear. Perhaps this is an unduly 
optimistic interpretation—it is hard to 
know the not-fully-conscious hesitancy of 
all the members of one’s staff and perhaps 
tear of dismissal, although it has never been 
threatened, reacts more strongly than | 
realize upon some of my teachers. 

Teachers certainly have a right to take 
an active part in the life of the community, 
and this includes exercising all their pre 
rogatives as citizens, such as fighting by 
constitutional means for whatever improve 
ments of local, state, or national govern 
ment they believe to be needed, and work 
ing for any candidate whose election they 
believe would bring about better govern 
ment. 

But while the situation in Winnetka is 
fairly satisfactory locally, the fact must be 
faced that in most communities there are 
not such broad-visioned, fair-minded boards 
of education, and that personal influence 
and pressure groups continually threaten 
the teacher’s security. My own present opin 
ion is that there should be definite legisla 
tive protection both of the teacher and of 
the well-being of the schools. Perhaps this 
balance could be achieved in some such way 


as the following: 


Suggested Control of Dismissal 

Before a teacher is dismissed, let it be 
necessary for the superintendent of schools 
and the principal of the school in which she 
is teaching to lay before the teacher fully 
and frankly (in writing, if she wants it) the 
reasons for her dismissal. Let it be her right 


to demand a hearing by the board of educa 
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tion. If, after such a hearing, the recom 
mendation of the principal and super 
intendent is sustained, let the teacher be 
dismissed. It should, however, be impossi 
ble for a board of education to dismiss a 
teacher on its own initiative and without 
the recommendation of the professional 
supervisory stafl—in most places, the prin 
cipal and superintendent. 

In the case of the superintendent of 
schools, let him have recourse to a hearing 
before a state-wide professional body, such 
as the state superintendent of public in 
struction, or the state board of education, 
or whatever group may be best qualified in 
any particular state, to try to find the merits 
of the situation. There would be very few 
superintendents of schools who would wish 
to remain under a board of education which 
had lost confidence in them. But momen- 
tary hysteria and undue pressure from or 
ganized groups in the community may 
sometimes force boards to act unfairly or 
unwisely and some such protection as that 
suggested should therefore be afforded to 
the superintendents of schools. I am not 
sure but that the board of education should, 
however, have the right to dismiss a super 
intendent without any such recourse by a 
vote of a majority against him in two suc 
cessive years. Some such safeguard should 
be given to the board of education to avoid 
its being saddled with a superintendent in 
whom it does not have full confidence. 

I believe further that democracy in the 
school system requires that a principal, 
supervisor, or superintendent have the con 
fidence of the faculty and that the faculty 
organization should therefore have the 
right at any time by a secret ballot to re 
quest the dismissal or demotion of a su 
perior educational ofhcer who no longer 


has their confidence. As far as I know this 
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has never been made a policy in any school 
system, although boards of education have 
been sensitive at times to teachers’ reactions 
to the superintendent, and I myself, shortly 
after I came to Winnetka, dismissed a 
principal whose teachers were unanimously 
opposed to her administration. Would it 
not be wise, however, to make it a part of 
tenure legislation that the tenure of an ad 
ministrative or supervisory school officer 
require something equivalent to the vote 
of confidence necessary for a cabinet min 
ister in England or France? 

An even more important element in 
teacher security, because of its more im 
mediate and continuous influence, is the 
democratic organization of the whole 
school administration. While I cannot go 
into this matter in detail at this point, let 
it be said here that, in the first place, 
teachers cannot very well train citizens for 
a democracy when the whole organization 


of their school system is autocratic, and 
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that in the second place, a teacher subject 
to autocratic control as to the books she is 
to use, the methods she is to employ, the 
curriculum she is to teach, the program 
she is to follow, cannot teach artistically 


and creatively. 


The Teacher’s Social Life 

Aside from security, the teacher needs 
outlets for her own interests and energies. 
If she is to be the well-balanced, emotion- 
ally stable person who can give security to 
her children, she needs hobbies, a happy 
home life, an active part in the community. 

Too often a community forgets that 
teachers are human beings; too often when 
a teacher is being entertained, it is because 
a P.T.A. “wants to be nice to the teacher”; 
tog often teachers are looked upon as some- 
thing different from the ordinary run of 
citizens. The community has a curious mix- 
ture of inferiority and superiority feelings 
toward teachers. Grown ups carry over 
some of their childhood awe, and then 
counteract this, in the case of those who are 
better off, by a consciousness of their 
economic superiority, or in the case of those 
who cannot feel superior financially, by a 
feeling that they know the practical world 
as it is, while the teacher knows only a 
bookish world. 

Again, I do not think Winnetka has 
found the solution, except in so far as we 
have attempted to find teachers with a 
wide range of interests outside the class- 
room and to encourage them in living their 
own lives without narrow restrictions. 

There is, however, inevitably a_ real 
problem. Winnetka, like many communi 
ties, consists of families with children and, 
to a lesser extent, of young people who 
have grown up together and have their 


own social contacts. Into this comparatively 
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closed social circuit come a number of un 
married teachers, most of them women. 
The married teachers are not so much of a 
problem, but the unmarried women do not 
have the normal male companionship of 
people of approximately their own age and 
intellectual and social status, not otherwise 
attached. They may be and are invited very 
often into Winnetka homes. Parties also 
are given for them. But, necessarily, their 
life is a less integral part of the social life 
of the community than would be desirable. 
Too often they feel that when they are in 
vited out by parents, it is because they are 
the teachers of those parents’ children, 
rather than because they are themselves 
interesting friends. An extra woman un 
attached is not usually considered an asset 
at a social gathering or a dinner party, how 
ever much charm she herself may have. 

This problem does not, of course, exist 
in any appreciable measure in small towns 
where home girls are employed for teach 
ing, nor does it exist to anything like the 
same degree in a large city, but in com 
munities like Winnetka, which want to 
avoid local “pull” and therefore carefully 
avoid employing home-town girls, the 
problem is a serious one, and, as I said, 
I do not think it has been adequately 
solved. 

Opportunities can, however, be given to 
teachers for active and interesting lives 
outside of school hours. Community 
chorus, community dramatics, the opening 
of the school shops one evening a week for 
creative handicrafts, book review clubs, 
badminton clubs, hiking or horseback rid 
ing clubs, a community adult orchestra for 
amateurs—these are a few of the outlets, 
in addition to such activities as church 
work, work with Boy and Girl Scouts, and 


participation in such civic organizations as 
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the League of Women Voters or the 
Club, 


teac hers in the 


Woman's available to 


that are 
Winnetka 


might be to teachers in any school system. 


schools and 
Teachers with a wide range of interests, 
who are willing to develop hobbies, may 
therefore have in association with other 
members of the community outlets which 
will help materially in their own personal 
adjustment and security, and thereby may 


help in giving security to children. 


Aid to Personality Adjustment 
Teacher security finally must include 
available psychiatric help for the malad 
justed teacher. Married teachers may have 
exactly the same sort of problems that other 
married people have, often involving the 


need of a psychiatrist. Unmarried teachers, 


~V 


particularly women between the ages of 
thirty and forty, have to face the prob 
ability that the home life, with husband 
and family, desired by almost every woman, 
is probably going to be denied them. If 
they are not to become soured old maids, 
utterly unfit for teaching children, they 
have to make a difficult adjustment and 
find other compensations and outlets. The 
presence in a school system of a psychiatrist, 
who understands these problems and to 
whom teachers can go freely and without 
embarrassment to talk over their problems 
and fears, is of inestimable value. Certainly 
this function of the school psychiatrist is 
considered by us in Winnetka to be one of 
the major reasons for having one in the 


Ss hool system. 


SIF 
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The anonymity of this article lends special importance to it as it is obvious that the author, 


who is a classroom teacher in a large American school system, would have suppressed 


many of the lines were it necessary for her name to appear. The author’s experience 


described below is quite typical of the many threats to the mental health of the classroom 


teacher. Of particular interest is her explanation of the oft-heard question, “How does 


she get that Way ‘i 





who have not at 
remark, “She 


grows more and more like a school teacher 


us there are 


aed of 


some time heard the 
every day.” Or perhaps we ourselves have 
said it, alluding to an act of a fellow 
frank 


enough tor selt-criticism, have even called 


worker, or if we are honest and 
ourselves “typical school teachers.” The hue 
and cry on this subject is so common and 
has existed for so very long that it might 
be profitable for a little while to consider 
just what is behind it all. Is the teacher pe 
culiar or is it the rest of the world? And if 
the members of this very important profes 
sion are different, what is responsible for 
this difference? What is that “something” 
which sets the teacher apart from the 
world? In other words, putting the ques- 
tion in the vernacular, “How does she get 
that way?” 

It might be just as well to face the facts 
coolly and analytically because there is 
much truth in the accusations which are 
thrown at our group. In this age of strug 
gle to “understand the child,” let us take 
the time to try to understand that person 
whose relationship to the child is so impor 
tant, namely, the teacher. 

Let us begin by considering some of the 
demands made upon the teacher which she, 


as a person, must meet. These demands, of 
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course, Vary to a certain extent, according 
to the locality in which she finds herself 


working 


5 


There are many details that the 
teacher who is part of a huge city system 
has to face which are quite outside the 
realm of the teacher in the little red school 
house in the country, and vice versa. But, 
city or country, the fundamentals are the 
same. The real problems and limitations 
are identical the world over, else how can 
we account for that general appellation— 
a “typical school teacher”? These problems, 
it would seem, simmer down to perhaps 
one real issue, namely, that the teacher is 
called upon to make more adjustments in 
relationship to other people than the mem- 
bers of any other profession. Organizing 
these relationships, we can consider as a 
minimum that they include, first, her re 
lationship to her pupils; second, to their 
parents; third, to her colleagues; and last 
to her social group of friends and her home 
where she can “be herself,’ and sometimes 
not even there. Looking at her problems in 
this light, we can say that the fact that 
she is called upon to make so many adjust- 
ments, and to make them almost simulta- 
neously, may be responsible for this feel- 
ing of “apartness” which the rest of the 
world impresses upon the teacher as her lot 


in life. 


n 
it 
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Pupils and Parents 

Taking each of these groups as a separate 
unit for consideration, we may pass more or 
less briefly over the first. This is no peda- 
gogical treatise and for the most part the 
teacher’s relationship toward her pupils 
has been amply discussed elsewhere. But 
since we are here interested in the problems 
not of teaching but of personality develop 
ment, we should at least mention the basis 
of the question. There is no type of work, 
professional or otherwise, in which an in 
dividual is called upon to make adjust- 
ments to so large a group of persons at the 
same time. In front of the teacher sit ap- 
proximately forty individuals—forty dif 
ferent personality problems. She must work 
with them as a homogeneous group but 
never forgetting that each of them is just 
a little bit different from all of the others. 
It she is a teacher in the elementary grades, 
these forty stay with her for five hours a 


day and for five days a week. In the junior 


-and senior high schools she is called upon 


to make even greater adjustments, for 
every forty-five minutes, the group changes 
and a new lot come before her. She must 
be able to work with all of them, help them 
to develop, and get results from them and 
for them. Her success in her profession 
depends upon her ability to get them to 
work with her and for themselves. She 
must show a never-flagging interest in each 
one of them, having patience even when 
tried to the utmost. She must, if she is to 
be a success, have the gift of sympathy, be 
observant, tolerant, level-headed; she must 
anticipate, and meet, the needs and desires 
of her pupils; in short, she must be teacher, 
adviser, and friend to them all. 

But for the teacher her problem does not 


end there, though that would seem to be 


complicated enough. In covering her rela 
tionship to her pupils, she has just begun 
to scratch the surface. The second, and 
equally important, group whose influence 
she feels affecting her work and herself 
are the parents of her pupils. Just what 
does the average parent expect of the 
teacher? To please them, what kind of per 
son must she be and, from our point of 
view, what do her efforts to meet these re 


quirements do to the teacher? 


Infallible Information 

Putting it mildly, we can safely say that 
the average parent presumes that anyone to 
whom he may intrust the education of his 
child should be a paragon of attributes. 
She must, above all else, be an authority 
on subject matters, and what a world of 
content that must cover! If Johnnie is in- 
terested in electro dynamic s, she should be 
able to answer intelligently his questions. 
Moreover, she should be able easily to 
bridge the gap from that to the most un 
familiar tale in Greek mythology. She must 
know facts, and dates, and references. Woe 
unto the teacher who makes a misstate 
ment in school that the parent is able to 
check and correct. Such a teacher, from 
that time forth, is working under a tre- 
mendous handicap. Ordinary people are 
allowed, in fact expected, to make a cer 
tain number of mistakes as far as factual 
knowledge is concerned, but a teacher 
never! 

A Good Disciplinarian 

Moreover, this paragon is expected to be 
a good disciplinarian. The parent who has 
most difficulty in keeping any semblance 
of control over one or two children in the 
home is the person who is most positive in 
feeling that the teacher must be able to 


control a large class, keep them happy and 
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in good order. The teacher must be firm 
with all of the neighbor’s children but 
never harsh with “mine.” Above all, she 
must never offend either a child or his 
parent. 

One could quote dozens of instances 
which illustrate these points, but I cannot 
help thinking of one that arose in a very 
superior type of suburban community. In 
this town the parents were, by every cri 
terion, the type who would be expected to 
cooperate with the schools in the training 
of their children. They were, for the most 
part, professional people, college trained 
and far above the average. They carried on 
an active Parent-Teacher Association. It 
was the custom in this school that the par- 
ents be kept informed of just what was go 
ing on that affected their children directly. 
When an occasion arose that sent a certain 
child who was well known as a serious dis 
cipline problem from his classroom to the 
office of the principal, this principal thought 
to impress the seriousness of the offense 
upon the child by ‘phoning his mother and 
telling her what had happened and what 
was being done about it. Quickly the moth 
er’s retort came back through the trans 
mitter, “I am starting immediately for the 
school. If my boy isn’t back in his class 
when I reach there, I shall report you to 
the Superintendent of Schools. This is an 


outrage!” And thus it goes on and on. 


Health Adviser 


But the teacher’s job in relieving parents 
ol responsibilities does not end there. To 
day, the modern teacher is expected to be 
an authority on all health matters. She 
must have a working knowledge of con 
tagion, and be able to recognize symptoms 
and physical defects. Father and mother 


who see the child in far closer and more in 
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timate surroundings may have neglected to 
discover that little Mary’s hearing is poor 
or Vision impaired, but the teacher should 
know it. And this same teacher, in the 
ever increasing scope of modern activities, 
must have become a fair mental hygienist. 
She must be able to give individual atten- 


; child 


ticular problems. She must be able to rec- 


tion to “your” and his own par- 
ognize genius and make all the necessary 
adjustments to it, for secretly, most parents 
feel that certainly their children lean to 
that side of the unusual. But if some other 
child happens to be a problem of the other 
variety, she must know how to recognize 
that fact, where to refer him for assistance, 
and how to cooperate with the psychologist 
and the psychiatrist if necessary. Of course, 
on the other hand, this situation may be- 
come very complicated from the teacher’s 
point of view. In some places she is not 
supposed to have any “problem” cases 
(whatever that broad term has come to 
mean). If she has, they are the result of a 
weak teacher, and to admit their presence 


is to condemn her own competency. 


A Good Example to Pupils 


While carrying on this multitude of 
highly professional duties, this same teacher 
is expected to be a daily example of fine 
behavior and good appearance for her pu- 
pils. She should be well groomed but not 
extreme. The day of the old-fashioned ec 
centric with her one blue or brown outfit 
is gone. Parents expect the modern teacher 
to be smart looking and well dressed, but 
not too well dressed. I cannot help recall 
ing the seriousness with which a young 
matron told me of something that bothered 
her a lot. My friend’s child had just started 
in kindergarten and being interested, as I 


knew I was expected to be, I asked the 
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mother how she liked that particular school 
and what she thought it was doing for her 
offspring. Her answer, coming from a per 
son ordinarily most sensible in judging 
values, amazed me. Her face took on a 
worried look as she explained that Jane 
was very happy in kindergarten, that she 
herself could see its advantages, that her 
teacher seemed very nice and capable, and 
that the children liked her, but she did not 
know whether she quite approved of her 
because—well, she used lipstick and that 
wasn't a very good example for these young 
children! That story, my friends, is abso- 
lutely authentic. But the matter of dress 
does not end with pleasing the parents 
of her many young charges. The standards 
expected of the teacher vary with the prin 
cipal under whom she must work. How 


those standards vary ! 


The Teacher and Her Colleagues 


This, then, brings us up to another of 
the very serious issues which the subject 
of our considerations must face, namely, 
her relationship to her colleagues. Since 
the majority of teachers are women, she 
must be able to get along with other 
women! If young or progressive (for pro- 
gressiveness is not limited to youth), she 
must be able to carry on amiably against 
a group generally much more conservative. 
She must be able to accept criticism grace- 
fully and the frustration of her own ideas. 
She must, to put it boldly, be an absolute 
conformist, willing to subjugate her own 
ideas to those of her superiors. It is an ex- 
ceptional supervisor who does not expect 
such subjugation from his or her subordi- 
nates. The teacher is expected to meet with 
a smile such demands upon her time as 
unannounced conferences, which take place 


after school hours, evening meetings, etc. 


Rigid and Demanding Routine 


The lay public with their mistaken ideas 
about a profession whose members work 
“from nine to three” are so far from the 
truth that it seems futile to point out such 
discrepancies as yard duties and lunch- 
room assignments. During the period of 
the term when the individual is called 
upon for these extra jobs, she must be on 
duty at least a half hour before the regular 
session, and taking the responsibility for 
the safe conduct of a school yard, she does 
a fair-sized job before her regular day be- 
gins. Next follow three hours of intensive 
teaching, bringing her up to lunch. In most 
schools, yard assignments hold good for 
both morning and noon periods, so she 
has approximately fifteen minutes of un- 
disturbed peace in which to eat her lunch. 
Then she must again be on hand in the 
yard to keep several hundred active chil 
dren from hurting themselves or each 
other. Finally, this over, she once more re- 
turns to her classroom to face two more 
hours of teaching for which she should 
show enthusiasm and spirit and never- 
flagging interest. 

You may say that this is not the regular 
program, that this holds true only for a 
very small portion of the school year, but 
it is certainly true of every day in that year 
that the teacher is held to the most rigid 
of time schedules. No soldier in the army 
is any more of an automaton in a machine 
than the teacher in the regular perform- 
ance of her job. She punches a time clock 
or signs a time book like any factory hand. 
No effort is made to meet her individual 
requirements, and a supposedly profes- 
sional group of people are treated like chil- 
dren. Unless she happens to be working 


under an unusual principal, it is impossi- 
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ble to reach her by telephone, except in the 
case of a most extreme emergency. Some- 
times, even then, the reactions are so un- 
reasonable as to leave one speechless. 

I am reminded of a case recently in which 
a serious fire occurred in the apartment 
house in which a certain teacher lived. One 
of her friends considerately telephoned the 
school to tell her of it, thinking to leave a 
message informing the teacher of what 
had happened and advising her to return 
home as promptly as possible. When she 
attempted to give her message to the prin- 
cipal answering the ‘phone, she was 
greeted by a curt, “Please be brief. We can 
not keep this wire open for personal mes 
sages.” 

All of these details sound trivial in the 
face of the teacher’s big job, that of mold- 
ing the characters of her pupils to make 
finer citizens, but it is just these little irri 
tations which, by constant repetition, re 
duce the capacity of the teacher to bring 
the finer qualities to the classroom. Under 
the bally-hoo of professional spirit, she is 
expected to discount the effects of these 
heavy demands upon her health. Con- 
stantly the idea of loyalty to her school or 
her principal is stressed at the expense of 
her own health and happiness. Inevitably 
a disintegration of personality must result 
from arbitrary supervision, and perhaps 
nowhere outside of an army is there so 
much arbitrary supervision as in a school 
system. In this age of individualization in 
education in terms of the needs of the child, 
no effort is made to recognize the individ 


ualization of the teachers. 


Effect on Personality 
Just what do these demands of her pro 


fession do to the personality of the individ- 


ual who is expected to build up well-in- 
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tegrated personalities in her pupils? What 
is the emotional reaction of the teacher her- 
self to the exacting standards around her? 
In other words, underneath the exterior, 
what kind of personality has she? Could it 
not be that the “apartness” that we spoke 
ot earlier, which distinguishes the teacher 
asa type from the rest of the world, is the 
result of a defense mechanism which she 
has built up, of necessity, in order to cope 
with her problems? It just so happens that, 
in addition to being a teacher, she is also 
a human being and, as such, possesses the 
feelings and desires common to all human 
beings. For example, in choosing an illus- 
tration of a sex-hungry group, the teaching 
profession is usually used as Exhibit A. Is 


this justified, and if it is, why? 


Special Problems 


In principle, a human being has normal 
cravings for a sex and love life. The teacher 
is, after all, only human and these crav 
ings must exist in the same proportion to 
their presence in other humans. But in the 
case of the teacher, her work confines her 
to a very considerable extent to associations 
with the members of her own sex and re 
duces the opportunities for meeting any 
large number of the opposite sex. 

In many instances, she has spent her 
adolescence and the earlier years of adult 
life at schools and colleges which were not 
co-educational. Therefore, during that pe 
riod of her life when she should have been 
developing easy heterosexual interests and 
contacts, she was in a decidedly limited en 
vironment. Now, in later years, she finds 
herself still in this monosexual world. Fre 
quently the motivation in starting her 
teaching career has been the result of the 
influence of a well-meaning family rather 


than the free choice of the individual. She 
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may, originally, have looked upon it as a 
temporary expedient to bridge a gap be 
fore she could begin to do the things that 
she wanted to do, such as to follow some 
other profession or to marry. But, as the 
years go on, and her lite becomes narrower 
rather than broader, a hardness due to re 
sentment develops. There is a gradual nar 
rowing of interests due to the fact that she 
is forced to associate with members of the 
same profession. If she is ambitious enough 
to try to advance within her profession, 
her problem is even worse. Then, indeed, 
she finds that it is essential to devote all of 
what might have been free time and the op 
portunities for developing wider interests 
to study. Eventually, when she has reached 
her professional goal and obtained the suc 
cessful supervisory position she has craved, 
she can begin to take stock of what the toll 
of it has been upon her own life. Then, in 
deed, comes the unfortunate realization 
that she has cut off her chances of contact 
with the outside world and her little orbit 
is bounded by a purely academic set of as 
sociations. It takes a person of unusual 
character not to develop a_ resentment 
against society in general it she is honest 
enough to admit how much she has been 
forced to miss in life. All too late she dis 
covers that academic degrees and _ profes 
sional advancement have not proven to b 
satisfactory substitutes for the human sat 


isfactions that have been denied her. 


Resulting Inner Conflict 
In the light of modern psychology we 
say that a normally satisfied sex life is 
essential to provide a normal personality. 
Although a favored few are able to de 
velop adequate sublimations for this part 
of their lives, the vast majority are not so 


successful. How then shall this large group 


who have had such sexual satisfaction de 
nied them answer the problem? 

We cannot consider now the group of 
teachers who carry on their profession 
after marriage. Their problems, too, are 
frequently serious and they have many 
questions which must be answered, such 
as the division of their interests between 
their homes and their schools; the ques 
tion of their own children’s problems 
against those of their pupils; the efforts to 
keep up the demands upon a wife con 
ducting a home for her husband at the 
same time that she carries on a job—these 
are problems that exist, not only for the 
teaching profession but for all women who 
try to follow a career and marriage at the 
same time. There are many angles to that 
question but it is not the one in which we 
are chiefly interested. The number of mat 
ried teachers is still in the minority. Rather 
let us limit ourselves to the larger group 
who are denied the normal sexual satisfac 
tions of marriage. 

It would be impossible to obtain any ac 
curate information on this score, and esti 
mations mean little, but certainly we must 
consider the possibility of such individuals 
turning to unhealthy sexual outlets. It is 
not difficult to imagine that these do exist, 
and, in terms of conflict, what are the ef 
fects upon the person involved? The innet 
cravings of the human being are pulling in 
one direction while the strict standards ol 
morality, that have been part of the reli 
gious and home training of most teachers, 
pull against it. How often, we are privi 
leged to speculate, does such conflict within 
lead to a shattering of the nervous system 
ot the victim? Only the psychiatrist to 
whom many of these distraught individuals 
must come for help can tell what the price 


is that they are paying in terms of personal 
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ity disintegration in order to play the game 
which society demands. Whether one 
agrees or not that these demands of society 
are fair, the fact still remains that this con 


flicting situation exists. 


The Teacher's Real Problem 


Although it is accepted that the personal 
ity of an adult cannot be wholly made over, 
nevertheless the effect of so many frustra 
tions has a distinct tendency to develop an 
introverted type of individual, or to break 
down prematurely what was otherwise a 
fairly well-integrated personality. It is only 
the unusual group of persons making up a 
very small percentage of the whole who are 
able to preserve their extroverted manifes 
tations against such handicaps. It can be 
done—and it is—but it takes a tremendous 
physical vitality and a strong mental ca 
pacity to do so successfully. The teacher 
who has an air of nonchalance, an easy 
camaraderie, and who does not permit the 
small petty details of the daily tasks to get 
under her skin, arouses a raised eyebrow 
attitude among her professional associates 


as well as the outside world. She must be 
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able to face all of this and not let it affect 
her. She must make her compensations for 
what she misses and arrive at some means 
of broadening her life experiences. She 
must, in other words, work hard to keep 
herself a happy, normal, well-integrated in 
dividual. That is her real problem. 

We have tried to point out, from a 
teacher’s side of the picture, some of the 
difficulties of her daily life, some of the 
problems which she must face besides get- 
ting a class through an examination. We 
have tried to show how the multitude of 
her everyday exactments, superimposed 
upon an organism already working under 
a most abnormal emotional strain, must 
have a tremendous effect upon the person 
ality. We have tried to show the need for 
recognizing the type of life the teacher 
leads. We have not meant to be too pessi 
mistic but we do put in a plea that some 
effort be directed toward developing a 
school program which will allow for a 
more normal life on the part of all of its 
members. In other words, we ask that 
something be done to “understand the 


teacher.” 


™ 
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THE ROLE OF AUTHORITY IN PUPIL AND 
TEACHER RELATIONSHIPS 


H. C. NEWLAND, PH. D. 


SUPERVISOR OF SCHOOLS FOR THE PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 





It is a common reflection that the breakdown of authority observed quite universally is an 


unfortunate feature of modern life. Dr. Newland does not entirely agree, as he believes 


that authority should reflect the changes and needs of the present day. Teachers will find 


of special interest his suggestions as to how authority may be better utilized in the light of 


modern science and of our understanding of the personality of pupil and teacher. 





HE teacher's authority has two sanc 

tions: one external and the other inter- 
nal. Legally, the teacher is an agent of the 
government, armed with the power of an 
authority conferred by the school law. Mor- 
ally, the teacher is a community leader, 
guiding his pupils with a degree of suc 
cess that depends on his inherent worth as 
a person. No change, perhaps, is more char 
acteristic of present-day education than the 
shifting of emphasis from the external to 
the internal sanction for the teacher’s au 
thority. 

Several causes contribute to this change. 
In the first place, the socio-economic pat- 
tern of society is far more complicated to 
day than it was in the simple agrarian 
economy of pioneer days. In those days the 
main function of the school was to dis 
pense the three R’s—to make the children 
literate. Other equally important but less 
formal educational duties were performed 
in the home. As the state came to realize 
more clearly the paramount value of edu 
cation in a democracy, a system of educa- 
tion was organized, compulsory attendance 
laws were enacted, and teachers and admin 
istrative officials were invested with the 


state’s authority. In the meantime, our so 


ciety has been transformed by the out 
growth of new social and industrial rela 


tionships. 


Changed Aims of Education 

Today, education for literacy is not 
enough. We must have also education for 
citizenship, for vocations, for leisure, and 
for social living. We have been compelled, 
therefore, to modernize our school pro 
grams and procedures. In the place of an 
individualized book-learning routine, we 
have put socialized learning through activi- 
ties and enterprises. Whereas in former 
days nothing could be learned that had not 
been “taught,” and the teacher had there- 
fore to do 99 44/100 per cent of the talking 
done within the classroom, the teacher to 
day guides the learning procedures from 
the side lines, as it were. He is primus inter 
pares. He plans and purposes jointly and 
cooperatively with his pupils to the end 
that his pupils achieve not merely literacy, 
but some understanding of the “business 
of living together” in other words, 
sound social attitudes and wholesome per- 
sonalities. The changes in our society have 
compelled corresponding changes in our 


school procedures, and these in turn have 
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induced teachers to rely on internal rather 
than external authority. Personalities that 
will “stand up” in all sorts of social weathe: 
are not machine-made. Neither can they be 


produced by the fiat of legal authority. 


Decline of Authority in Society 

A second cause for the decline of the 
teacher’s external authority is to be found 
in the general decline of external authority 
in a democratic society. Those who oppose 
this trend have much to say about “respect 
for authority,” but hardly enough about the 
things that make authority respectable. In 
the traditional view, youth owes respect 
to age, and children should respect theit 
parents and grandparents. Yet the truth 
is that many parents and grandparents are 
not worthy ol respect from the youngel 
generation; and much the same situation 
prevails in regard to many “city fathers” 
and elders of the community. 

There are parents who persistently nag, 
thwart, and dominate their children, crush 
ing every attempt at independence, and 
blighting every growth of personal free 
dom. Are these persons entitled to the re 
spect of their children? Surely in our coun 
try, at least, the day of gerontocracy—ot 
blind unreasoning obedience to elders—is 
passing. As the base of democracy broad 
ens, persons 1n authority must content 
themselves with the respect that 1s due not 
merely to their position but to their social 


worth. 


Changed Role of Teacher 
As a third cause for the decline of exter 
nal authority in the teacher, one may as 
sign the importance of motivation in the 
learning process. Organismic psychologists 
have stressed this point to good effect. Chil 


dren do not learn merely for the sake of 
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learning: they learn in order to reach a 
goal that they recognize as desirable and 
worth while. In this process it is the role 
ot the teacher to guide and counsel rather 
than to compel the execution of cut-and 
dried plans. The strength of the enterpris« 
or activity procedure lies not merely in its 
socialized responses but also in its “pupil 
purposing.” The children themselves work 
with the teacher in setting up goals and in 
devising plans for attaining the goals. The 
teacher no longer “runs the whole show.” 

To sum up, therefore, one may say that 
changes in society, greatly accelerated since 
the close of the World War, and the neces 
sary concomitant changes in educational 
procedure, have conspired to put the 
teacher “on the spot.” The teacher can no 
longe r rely solely on the legal authority ol 
his position, but must also, to an increasing 
extent, win his way through sheer worth, 
both as a teacher and as a person. The new 
educational procedures are not for mere 
job holders. They are much more difficult 
than the older procedures and exact from 
the teacher more initiative, more resource 
fulness, deeper insight, and a stronger pet 


sonality. 


What a Modern Teacher Should Have 


The teacher of today must therefore de 
rive his authority from his personal pres 
tige; and tor this purpose the following fac 
tors seem to be of prime importance: 

1. Scholarship and general “culture.” 

2. Mental capacity well above the aver 
age, together with initiative, originality, 
and resourcefulness. 


3. Knowledge of his of the 


“business”; 
broad principles and objectives of education 
In present day society; of the “social foun 
dations” of education; of appropriate pro 


cedures and techniques; of methods and 
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techniques of measurement; of the care and 
use of the school plant; and of the social 
and economic activities in the community. 

4. Insight into child behavior, and prac 
tical knowledge of the factors that deter 
mine the growth of personality. 

5. Normal physical health and appear 
ance. 

6. Sound mental health: a good sex ad 
justment, and a well-integrated personality. 
"A teacher who is endowed with these at- 
tributes will seldom have any questions 
raised by his pupils respecting his right to 
exercise a teacher's legal authority. The 
teacher's personality, the smoothness of 
routine and organization, the pupils’ inter 
est in instructional materials, the aptness 
of the teacher’s knowledge and counsel 
in short, the “whole teacher in action” will 
suggest the power of the teacher’s author 
ity without raising any question of its right 


fulness in the minds of his pupils. 


Children’s Need of Authority 


Children do not object to the teacher's 
authority if it is wisely and effectively used. 
They do feel the need of authority at 
times, and this very need will cause them 
to rebel against unreasonably arbitrary 
measures and petty nagging. Children 
whose parents have exercised authority 
wisely during the preschool years will ac 
cept the teacher’s authority if it is used in 
the same manner. On the other hand, chil 
dren who have suffered from the wrong 


kind of pre-grade training will react fa- 


vorably only when they have discovered the 
essential soundness and consistency of the 
teacher's personality. In the last analysis, 
the teacher’s authority will make itself felt 
chiefly through his personality. Children 
are very susceptible to the influence of a 
bright, cheerful, sympathetic personality. 

In the one-room school, the teacher’s 
authority may be transferred to the older 
pupils, if these have been successfully or 
ganized for self-discipline, and have been 
trained to think intelligently about dem 
ocratic justice and social control. Pupils 
of the intermediate grades will have had 
occasion, by way of their “social studies,” 
to probe into the concept of authority, and 
to assess the value of authoritarianism as 
an ethical ideal in church and state. Sooner 
or later the pupils must be brought to the 
point where they understand that in a dy 
namic, changing society the codes regulat 
ing behavior must be flexible enough to 
permit of adaptation to social change. The 
social effect of behavior is its highest au 
thority, but in a democratic society the in 
dividual must share in the responsibility 
for producing the social effect. 

The outstanding problem in education 
is that of selecting and training teachers. 
In a democratic society, no system of edu 
cation can endure that does not command 
the services of outstanding personalities in 
the classroom. The authority of these 
teachers is the full flower of their human 
and social worth. Let us hope that we may 


find them in a sufficient number. 








AS THE PSYCHIATRIST SEES THE TEACHER 


BY 


S. ALAN CHALLMAN, M.D. 


DIRECTOR, CHILD STUDY DEPARTMENT, BOARD OF EDUCATION, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





Dr. Challman’s discussion of the importance of the teacher’s mental health is a timely 


contribution. He gives us a summary of the observations of a psychiatrist who, as a mem 








ber of a public school system, has actually been in a position to observe teachers. 





()' THE factors that go to make up a 


ably one of the most essential. Yet it is 


happy, effective life, health 1s prob 


seldom given its due, for it is taken so much 
for granted. Only when health is lost is it 
properly appreciated. 

Mental health is no exception to these 
age-old observations. In addition, there is a 
common feeling that it should always be 
present; and, if it is not, the individual 
sufferer is searched for some blameworthy 
perversity in his nature or some hereditary 
taint. Mental ill health, short of insanity, is 
so often looked upon as a censurable fault 
or willful defect that it is an insult to the 
average person to have his mental health 
questioned. Many would feel it less damag 
ing to have their honesty than their mental 
health under investigation. This has had 
two effects: It has prevented mental health 
from taking its proper place as an honor 
able, everyday objective; and it has put 
obstacles in the way of investigations of 


mental health in so-called normal people. 


Attitude toward Mental Illness 


The idea that a teacher might harmfully 
affect the mental health of her pupils can 
be accepted in a general way, but when a 
specific case comes under question, it is 
almost impossible to cbtzin action dug to 


the re pugnance of the :dea to many minds. 
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In one city when it was found that a 
teacher suffered from a communicable form 
ot tuberculosis, it was possible to force some 
three thousand other teachers in the city to 
submit to medical examination to determine 
whether they had the disease. It would 
have been impossible, | think we can agree, 
to have forced universal mental examina 
tions if the teacher had been insane or suf 
fering from a personality distortion which 
made her a threat to the mental health of 
her pupils. 

The difference here is not one of the re 
liability of the respective examinations, nor 
is it one of a lack of proof that mental ill 
health is communicable. It has been proved 
with as much certainty that mental illness 
can be transmitted from one person to an 
other as that tuberculosis can be. The con 
dition of folie a deux, where one person 
picks up delusions from another with 
whom he is in close contact, is well known 
in psychiatry. The contact factor in mental 
illness is as little known to the average lay 
man today as was the importance of con 
tact in tuberculosis a generation ago when 
it was thought to be an inherited disease. 

Today many think of mental illness as 
inherited because it may run in families. 
This tends to blind us to the importance of 
contacts. When I speak of mental illness, I 


nea no« just insanity, but any personality 
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distortion (slight or gross) which might be 
classed as neurotic or psychotic. Anything 
causing one to fall short of reasonably good 
mental health would be included, just as 
physical illness includes such minor things 
as decaying teeth, headaches, constipation, 
or being under- or overweight. 

A serious question we should ask our- 
selves is, To what extent does mental health 
exist in our population? This question 
might also reasonably be applied to our 
teachers, for they are in a position of im- 
portance, next to family members, in in- 
fluencing the minds and behavior of chil- 
dren. Teachers might feel a little more 
sensitive than most people to such an in- 
vestigation because they have been the butt 
of so many jibes about their personalities. 
The picture of a scrawny, hard-bitten, 
“crabby” teacher with a rod in one hand 
and a glint of cruelty in her eye, which is 
seen in cartoons, may have given teachers 
a feeling of defensiveness. 

The common accusation that unmarried 
people are more maladjusted than married 
ones should be proved before it is bandied 
about with so much confidence in finding 
fault with teachers. We cannot be so sure 
that a scientific survey of teachers’ mental 
health would compare unfavorably with a 
recent study of the adjustment of medical 
students made by Strecker and others. In 
this investigation it was found that of 114 
senior medical students, 46 per cent had 
“neurotic handicaps of a major nature.” If 
the medical profession can be as honest 
about its mental health, it seems likely that 
teachers can as well. 

The things that could be learned from a 
competent and thorough survey of the 
mental health of a sizeable group of teachers 
would be helpful not only from the stand- 
point of the welfare of pupils, but also from 
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the standpoint of the satisfaction in living 
of the teachers. In mental health there is 
happiness, and in ill health there is misery. 
If factors are influencing teachers to un 
healthy mental attitudes, they should be 
discovered. 

What, for instance, is the effect of con 
tinual association with immature personal 
ities on the teacher’s maturity? What is the 
effect of being the person “who is supposed 
to know it all” on the teacher’s rigidity? 
What is the effect of being expected to be 
an example of all that is correct in deport 
ment and morals on the teacher’s repres- 
sions and available energy? What is the 
effect of impossibly high standards in mat 
ters of discipline and academic achievement 
on teachers’ satisfaction in work and life? 

Fatigue among Teachers 
The symptom of fatigue is a common 


one among teachers. Some are fatigued 


throughout the entire year, although there 
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seems to be a definite increase in this com 
plaint in the spring. It cannot be said to 
originate from physical effort, for there is 
very little of this involved in teaching. It is 
a problem in mental health in that it has 
its origins at the “meaning level” of teacher 
functioning. It is a result of psychological 
stress and strain. 

The fatigued teacher not only suffers 
herself, but her pupils also suffer in their 
mental health. Fatigue brings on or pro 
motes irritability and anger outbursts. It 
decreases the amount of effort the teacher 
will spend on lesson preparation. It de 
creases the teacher’s interest in her work, 
and consequently the interest of her pupils. 
It diminishes the patience of the teacher for 
the pupils’ shortcomings, and thus promotes 
ill will or the attitude of rejection between 
pupil and teacher. A teacher suffering from 
chronic fatigue will be more apt to subject 
pupils to unjust treatment. This feeling of 
injustice from one of the first representa- 
tives of authority contributes to disrespect 
and resentment of other authorities, such as 


law, government, and the church. 


é 


Reasons for Fatigue 


What are the reasons for fatigue states in 
teachers? Some factors that enter in here 
probably have little to do with the work 
but depend more on the personality that 
decides upon teaching as a vocation. In 
general, it may be observed that many 
teachers are highly idealistic and perfec 
tionistic in their standards. This is not to 
say that they attain perfection in their own 
lives, but they are seen to expect it of them- 
selves and others. High standards result in 
straining for attainment and require a more 


active repression of failures and tempta 
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tions, and both of these circumstances use 
energy and make for fatigue. Other factors 
that result from the personality and not 
from the work are the feelings of rejection 
and social and financial insecurity. These 
may arise from being unhappily unmarried. 
Whether these are more fatiguing than the 
stresses that arise in married life, I cannot 
say. But in a society where most adult 
recreation 


evening is organized on a 


“couple” basis, where employment pos 
sibilities are more frequent for men, and 
sexual outlets outside of married life are 
not condoned, the lot of the unmarried 
woman is not an easy one and fatigue can 
readily arise. 

The classroom situation makes its con 
tribution to fatigue, and in it we find the 
occupational hazard of teaching. The fact 
that educational results are impossible to 
determine accurately, and yet are patently 
less than one would wish for, makes for a 
lack of satisfaction in accomplishment in 
many people. This calls out further striving 
and fatigue results. The old-fashioned 
standards of classroom discipline place a 
fatiguing strain upon the teacher who tries 
to maintain them. 

There are undoubtedly many other 
factors that play their_part in bringing on 
teacher fatigue and affecting teacher mental 
health deleteriously. It is unfortunate that 
we do not know more about this subject 
than we now do, and it is that point which 
I wish to emphasize here. The problem of 
teacher mental health is too serious a one 
for teachers and pupils alike for us to con 
tinue to be so ignorant about it. Squeamish 
ness must be put aside, and frankness in 
facing the facts must prevail. The respon 
sibility for cooperation in this rests with 


the teaching profession. 
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TEACHER SELECTION AND MENTAL HEALTH 


BY 


BRUCE B. ROBINSON, M.D. 


DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF CHILD GUIDANCE, BOARD OF EDUCATION, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





Dr. Robinson has had the unusual experience of being a practicing psychiatrist in connec 


tion with a city school system and a State teachers college, which has given him an excep 


tional opportunity to observe the important influence of teacher personality on the school 


child and also to experiment with various methods of teacher selection. It seems obvious 


that could teachers be selected with a fair promise of having proper personality factors, 


many of the problems of the classroom and the school child would be reduced or would 


disappear. 





f ie 1E problem of teacher selection can be 

approached from the angle of the wel 
tare of the pupil, or from the standpoint of 
the efficiency of the school system, or from 
the point of view of maintaining high 
standards in the profession. These are 
the usual interests governing teacher 
selection. With these interests in mind, 


we nowadays discuss the importance 
of teacher personality in the development 
of a program of progressive education. We 
point out that the primary interest of pro 
gressive education is in the personality of 
the pupil, and that the day-to-day associa 
tion with the teacher exerts the most power 
ful influence on the personality develop 
ment of school children. Fortunately for 
education, there is a growing demand that 
teachers shall be selected on the basis of 
personality so that our children may be 
assured a better opportunity to secure a real 
education in the public schools. 

It is obvious that the school child benefits 
when his teacher is a person of good mental 
health and that any measures taken to as 
sure better mental health in teachers will be 
an aid to progressive education. Teacher 


selection therefore needs to be considered 


from the standpoint of its relationship to 


the mental health of teachers. 


Satisfaction in Teaching 

For the maintenance of mental health, 
an individual must derive from life enough 
satisfaction to make life seem worth while 
to him. This satisfaction will be found in 
several fields, and the total amount of satis 
faction necessary for mental health will be 
contributed to in varying amounts by these 
different areas of possible satistaction. To 
the teacher, as to any other adult, enough 
of satisfaction must be secured from the job 
if mental health is to be maintained at the 
desired high level. 

We cannot discuss in detail here those 
factors in the teaching situation which pro 
duce satisfaction and those which produce 
dissatisfaction. Certainly the profession and 
each school system and each school needs to 
study the experiences of teachers to discover 
ways of removing irritation and building 
up increased satisfaction from professional 
work in education. We can, however, 
summarize the factors that make for sat- 
isfaction by 


saying that the teacher's 


job should give him a feeling of success 
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and the conviction that his job is worth 
while. 

The selection for employment of teachers 
who can be expected to gain a feeling of 
success and a conviction of worth-whileness 
from their work cannot be done by any 
system of cross-section examination. No 
oral examination or written examination 
can hope to develop a picture of the candi- 
date which will allow the examining agent 
to predict with any degree of certainty the 
future mental health of the candidate. 
Enough about the teacher cannot be learned 
by a single interview, no matter how skilled 
the interviewer, to allow selection on the 
basis of mental health present and future. 
The examination for teacher selection 
should therefore be a longitudinal, not a 


cross-sectional, study. 


Satisfaction as a Student 


An adequate study for the selection of 
teachers on the basis of ability to gain satis- 
faction from teaching would need to in 
clude a study of the individual’s ability to 
gain satisfaction during the early years of 
his schooling. In education we need those 
individuals who learned to gain real satis 
faction from their own education because 
they were students and not lesson-learners, 
who had an independent, responsible at 
titude toward schoolwork, and who con 
sidered that their education belonged to 
them and was not merely a task imposed 
by the school authorities. We do not want 
in the teaching profession individuals who 
worked only for grades and honors and for 
adult approval. 

In addition, we want to know that dur- 
ing his early school years the candidate 
gained satisfaction from the social life of 
the school as well as outside of school so 


that we can expect him to continue to secure 
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satisfaction from social relationships. We 
also want to be sure that our candidate has 
grown up in a home which encouraged 
satisfactions. 

In the same way we want to know about 
the amount of satisfaction which the can 
didate secured during his teacher training 
period. Did he get enough of satisfaction 
during this period, from what areas of life 
activity did he secure them, and how well 
balanced was the contribution to his total 
of satisfactions from the various areas of 


living? 


Physical Health 


* can tell the ex- 


The candidate’s college 
amining board something of his physical 
health and health habits. Certainly it can 
provide information in regard to the in 
dividual’s acceptance of responsibility for 
his own health, since this item is of im 
portance to his ability to gain satisfaction 
from teaching. Poor physical health will 
lead to fatigue, to irritation, and to inter 
ruptions which lessen the possibility of 
gaining professional satisfaction. 

The college can also assure us that the 
candidate has the superior intelligence 
which is necessary for superior professional 
attainment. The higher the professional 
standards in education, the less satisfaction 
the person of only average intelligence can 


secure from work in that field. 


Professional Training 


The candidate’s college should inform 
the selecting board whether he has adequate 
professional training for gaining as full 


satisfaction as possible from the job of 


* Ed.—Dr. Robinson 
teacher training institutions of college or graduate 
rank but to the 


school.” 


refers here not alone to 


more widely known “normal 
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teaching. It should indicate whether the 
candidate is handicapped by old-fashioned 
notions of education, or is familiar with 
the ideas and methods of progressive edu 
cation and has a background which will 
allow him year after year to keep up with 
the rapid developments which are sure to 
continue in public school education. We 
should know that the candidate will not 
be handicapped in future years by having 
been given in college courses in “child 
psychology” which were textbook courses 
merely, and not related to young human 
beings and not concerned with the children 
whom the teacher will see in the classroom. 

The candidate’s college should inform 
the examining board whether the candidate 
has been made thoroughly familiar with the 
problems of personality development of 
children which he is likely to see in the 
classroom. Certainly that teacher is denied 
satisfaction from his professional work who 


cannot understand why children behave as 


they do, and cannot gain success in helping 
such children to better personality develop 
ment and to more acceptable behavior. So 
much of dissatisfaction in teaching comes 
from inability to understand and to handle 
problem children, that a proper regard for 
the necessity of gaining satisfaction from 
teaching would lead us to refuse to employ 
teachers who were liabilities because they 
were not prepared in the professional 
school to aid children in better personality 
development. 

Certainly a teacher is likely to be dis 
satished if he finds that he is regarded as 
unprogressive and it he finds himself un 
able to discuss confidently with his profes 
sional associates the newer trends in educa 


tion. 


Professional Interest 


The candidate’s college should assure us 
that he is really possessed of a professional 
interest in education. Satisfaction from 
teaching will not come to the person who is 
in teaching merely to earn a living and who 
possibly dislikes teaching and dislikes chil 
dren. We have reason to believe that the 
next decade will see a rapid increase in the 
truly professional standing of the teacher 
so that we can be certain that the mere job 
holder will be increasingly dissatisfied with 
teaching in the years to come. A skillful in 
terviewer can bring out in some cases 
evidence of lack of professional interest, 
but the candidate’s college, with four years 
of contact with the student, should be able 
to testify as to the presence or absence of 
a real interest in the profession of edu 
cation. 

The candidate’s college should also be 
able to give us valuable help in estimating 
satisfaction careful 


future through a 


analysis of the student’s reaction to his 
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classroom experience as a student teacher. 
We want to know the degree of his success 
in student teaching, what evidence he gave 
of an understanding of progressive educa 
tion and of his ability to employ the 
methods of progressive education, and his 
attitude toward children and toward super 
vision. But particularly we want to know 
more about those satisfactions which he 
gained from his teaching experience and 
what were his dissatisfactions. 

The board examining for appointment 
has the benefit then of this longitudinal 
study of the candidate from entrance years 
in school to his final years of professional 
training. They are in a position to judge his 
future those habits of 


satisfactions trom 


gaining satisfactions which he has de 
veloped during the years of his most active 


and significant personality development. 
The Employment Interview 


The process of teacher se’ection should 
in itself be consistent with the maintenance 
ol good mental health. The experience ol 
the candidate betore the examining board 
should build up not tear down self-con 
fidence and selt respect. The procedure 
should be friendly and courteous. The can 
didate should feel that he is a respected in 
dividual who is not a number or a name 
but a person known at least by reputation 
to the examining board. Members of an 
examining board should be chosen for their 
ability to conduct a friendly, courteous 1n 
terview. The cold, severe person would 
seem unfitted for service on the board of 
examiners. There should be no place on 
such a board for the educator who likes to 
appear hard boiled, who is inconsiderat 
of others, or who takes a childish delight in 
making other people uncomfortable. The 
easily embarrassed, 


shy person, meeting 
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strangers with difhiculty, possibly full of de 
tenses against his lack of social ease, would 
find it difficult to contribute his share to a 
friendly, courteous interview. 

Applicants appearing betore boards of 
examiners occasionally refer to the in 
ability or the unwillingness of the ex 
aminers to help out of his emotional dit 
ficulties a candidate who has the “jitters.” 
Experience has shown us that the best of 
teaching material may react badly to the 
very special situation of the employment 
interview. The effect on a teacher’s mental 
health may be severe it he is allowed to 
leave an examining room still upset and 
convinced that he “made a fool of himself.” 
Skill in reassurance is necessary with such 
a candidate, as is also a complete absence of 
impatience, scolding, or sarcasm. 

It is important that the candidate should 
regard the selection examination as reason 
able and fair. He will be helped to his con 
clusion by having explained to him, it 


necessary, the procedure of selecting can 


didates, the standards by which a candidate 
1S judged, and the bases of selection. The 
examination will seem reasonable to the 
candidate if it is unhurried, without tricks, 
has no questions the purport of which are 
not clear to the candidate, is thoughtfully 
designed to bring out a real picture of the 
individual’s ability and personality, and is 
not a mere idle gesture, a superficial in 
quiry which is not the real basis of selec 
tion. 

Such careful selection for mental health 
and such thoughtful handling of selection 
procedure call for similar care in planning 
a program for the reception of the new 
teacher and for his introduction into the 
school system, into the particular school 
where he will teach, and into the com 


munity. 
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WHY DID JOHN DISTURB THE CLASS? 





In reporting cases that have been studied in this Bureau, an effort is being made to present 


child guidance situations of different types. It also seems desirable to have different mem 


bers of the Bureau staff present cases from time to time in order to prevent any “sameness 


that might otherwise characterize them if they were prepared by one person. For these 


reasons, Dr. S. Harcourt Peppard, Psychiatrist of the Bureau of Child Guidance, kindly 


agreed to prepare the case history contained in this issue. 
g pre} 





The Problem 
N SCHOOL John, aged 10 and in the 
4B° class, was always annoying other 
children, worked spasmodically, and was 
extremely nervous. At home he quarreled 


a great deal with his younger sister, Sarah. 


The Home Situation 

His parents, particularly his mother, 
were very much concerned about his be 
havior and poor marks in school. Both had 
wanted a child, but after his birth their 
pleasure was lessened somewhat by their 
concern lest he get hurt in some way. His 
mother could not understand why he was 
so “bad” because she had tried so hard to 
make him “good.” She did everything for 
him, as she could not bear his untidiness 


and the time it took him to do things for 


himself. Thus at 10 he was still assisted 
with dressing, undressing, and eating. 

He had not been prepared in any way tor 
Sarah’s birth. His mother noticed that he 
seemed quite interested when she was 
nursing or bathing the new baby, but he 
showed no evidence of any annoyance. As 
time went on, however, indications of 
jealousy began to appear. He did many 
things to get his mother’s attention, espe- 
cially when she was doing something for 
Sarah. 

When Sarah was about four months of 
age, John began showing open hostility, 
throwing things at her and suggesting that 
the parents give her away. By the time he 
entered kindergarten, his hostility toward 
her had gradually increased to a point 


where he was hitting her rather frequently 
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and ordering her around. In class he was 
restless, inattentive, totally unable to do 
anything for himself, and at a loss in play 
with other children. His mother continued 
to do a great deal for him, never permitting 
him out of her sight and not allowing him 
to play with boys of his own age because 
she thought they would be too rough. His 
only playmates had been two little girls, 


friends of his sister. 


His Mother’s Supervision 

John’s mother visited the school fre- 
quently, being very anxious that he should 
do well, as she planned a college education 
for him. Each day she reviewed with him 
the work he had done in school. In doing 
this she sat beside him, alternating cajol 
ing with threatening, finally doing most of 
the lesson herself. Later, when he was as- 
signed homework, he would not attempt it 
unless she remained with him and con- 
stantly urged him. Corporal punishment 
was ineffective, as he seemed to forget as 
soon as it was over. Later, when his sister 
began school, his behavior and achieve 
ment were contrasted with hers to John’s 
detriment. He liked to work with hammer 
and nails, build things out of blocks and 
model clay. However, he always left his 
things lying about and “messed everything 
up.” This disturbance of the meticulous 
neatness and cleanliness of the house irri- 
tated the mother so much that she had John 
take piano lessons and attend a dancing 
class. John disliked both of these, particu- 
larly the latter, as the other boys teased 
him about it. At times, his mother did per- 
mit him to do some of the things he liked, 
but she watched over him carefully to see 
that he did not make any dirt. Although 
John’s father did not take a very active part 


in training him, he agreed with the mother’s 
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methods, and at times administered pun 
ishment at her suggestion. The father’s 
greatest concern was about John’s poor 


achievement in school. 


What John Thought About It 


The psychological examination showed 
John to have average intelligence. His 
arithmetic was at his grade level, but he 
was one term retarded in reading and two 
in spelling. The examination did not re- 
veal any special disability. 

In the psychiatric examination John’s 
attitude was one of resignation. He was 
fidgety, tense, and offered little spontan 


5 
boy of 7 than a boy of 10. He did tell the 


ously. In general, he appeared more like a 


examiner voluntarily, however, that he 
had been left back in school, and that his 
sister, Sarah, had been skipped, so that 
they were now both in the same grade, but 
that she was in a brighter class. He said 
that if he got a bad conduct report, he had 
to go to bed early for a week, and was usu 
ally given a whipping by his father o1 
mother. The only other behavior for which 
he was given a whipping was “talking 
back” and hitting his sister. He admitted 
that he fought with Sarah a good deal, but 
said it was her fault as she wouldn’t do the 
things he told her to do. He maintained 
that he dressed and undressed himself 
without assistance, but did admit that his 
mother had to feed him because he didn’t 
like to eat. He justified himself by saying 
that Sarah, too, had to be fed most of her 
food. After showing considerable hostility 
toward Sarah, he said: “I never liked her 
any time; I never wanted her.” He added 
that he enjoyed hitting her, even though 
he was whipped for it, and besides he 
didn’t think girls were any good, anyhow. 


He said he got his greatest pleasure out of 
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listening to fights on the radio, but that 
he also liked radio programs full of daring 
and adventure. He stated that when his 
mother made him sit down at his home 
work, he thought about trips he would like 
to take, and then he would suddenly think 
that if he didn’t get at his lessons, his 
mother would give him a “licking.” Finally 
he would wish that he were bigger than 
his mother, then there would be no “lick 


ings,” no homework. 


The Problem as the Clinic Saw It 

John was destined to have some difh 
culty in emancipating himself from his 
mother because of her overprotection, 
mingled with anxiety and impatience. 
With the ground thus prepared, a rivalry 
and jealousy situation with his sister was 
inevitable. He soon recognized that Sarah 
was sharing some of the attention which 
formerly had been exclusively his, and it 
was, therefore, only natural that she be 
came the object of his hostility. Even after 
Sarah’s birth, his mother continued to 
make a “baby” out of him, at the same 


time demanding much of him. 


Plan for Treatment 


In considering treatment, it is obvious 
that, if this mother could change her meth 
ods of handling John, if her anxiety could 
be relieved sufficiently, John’s behavior, 
both at home and in school, would improve 
and his rivalry with his sister would be 
le ssened. 

However, it is never, in any case, a sim 
ple matter to have a mother change het 
attitude toward her children. In those cases 
where it is not possible to effect any change, 
the school should keep in mind that any 
constructive modification they can make 


will add to the child’s feeling of security. 


However, before any intelligent adjust 
ment can be made, the principal and the 
teacher must have some understanding of 
the motivation of the behavior the child is 
showing. In John’s case, the social worker 
told the principal and John’s teacher what 
our examinations had revealed and our in 
terpretation of his difficulties. She pointed 
out that the psychological examination had 
shown that John’s difficulty with school 
work was not on an intellectual basis. She 
explained that his behavior when he began 
school showed the results of his mother’s 
anxiety and overprotection and also her 
need for his school achievement. The rela 
tion between John’s jealousy of Sarah and 
his annoying other children was interpreted 
as being a projection of his hostility against 
his sister. She showed how his attitude to 
ward schoolwork was influenced by his 
mother’s pressure for achievement and her 


making a “baby” of him. 


How John and His Mother Were 
Helped 

With this understanding of John’s prob 
lem, a plan was worked out to permit him 
a better possibility to express his individ 
ual interests. He was praised for effort 
rather than waiting for achievement; he 
was given parts in school plays and made 
a monitor. He was also tutored in reading 
and spelling. 

The social worker saw the mother each 
week for four months, and the father on a 
few occasions at the beginning. Recogniz 
ing the mother’s anxiety and her need for 
John’s achievement, the social worker re 
assured her regarding John’s average in 
nate ability. The worker discussed with 
her the rivalry situation between John and 
Sarah, the effects of her pressure on his 


homework and of sitting beside him while 
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doing it, of not permitting him to play 
with boys of his own age, and of not giv- 
ing him time to do things for himself or 
things in which he was interested. In addi- 
tion, a weekly allowance was suggested. 

As soon as the social worker had estab 
lished a good relationship with the parents, 
they began to try out some of the things 
she suggested. This was not easy for them, 
as they feared the consequences of per 
mitting John more freedom. The mother 
was very anxious about the possible in 
jurious consequences of not paying any at 
tention to whether or not he did his home 
work. At times she felt almost impelled to 
go to the school to check up on his progress 
and urge his teacher to make him work 
hard. However, she went very infrequently 
and at such times refrained from suggest 
ing that the school use more pressure. She 
was concerned about his wasting his al 
lowance but soon gave up suggesting that 


he save a certain portion. 


Progress Made 


At first there were many “ups” and 


“downs,” some periods when the mother 
was able to cope with her anxiety, and 
others when she returned to her former 


methods of handling the boy. Gradually, 


however, the periods of “ups” increased 
and the “downs” decreased. She was sur- 
prised that it wasn’t long before John 
began voluntarily to save part of his allow- 
ance, to do his homework, and to de- 
pend more on himself. Soon he was able 
to dress and undress without assistance. 

John’s behavior in school has improved 
greatly, his last two reports showing B 
in both work and conduct. His mother 
and father still feel anxious when he is a 
little late returning from play, but their 
anxiety is not sufficient to cause them to 
restrict his activity. He is well accepted 
by the boys of his own age in his neighbor- 
hood as well as by his classmates. When his 
friends come to the house, his mother gives 
them a room to use and permits them to 
do anything they wish. He quarrels with 
his sister much less, and his hostility to 
other children has gradually diminished. 
As is to be expected in a normal child, his 
behavior is not pertect. There are times 
when he is quite annoying to his mother, 
and, as is also to be expected, there are 
times when she annoys him by “babying” 
him. Yet, on the whole, her attitudes are 
much more constructive, much less protec 
and _ her about his school 


tive, anxiety 


achievement has disappeared. 
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THE TEACHER AND MENTAL HEALTH 


M! IST of us, as teachers, are anxious to 


do a good job. We want to do well 
by our pupils. Since education has come to 
be thought of as wholesome personality 
development, we are increasingly anxious 
to know how best to achieve that end. 
Therefore we have been studying the child, 
the learning process, problems of classroom 
administration, and problems of methods 
in classroom teaching. The process is, how- 
ever, incomplete unless we realize that the 
greatest factor in our pupils’ development 
is our own personality and that we must 
study ourselves. To be sure, this is no new 
had the 


“Know thyself,” and the New Testament 


idea. Socrates famous dictum 
verse “The truth shall make you free” has 
long been interpreted by many from a 
psychological angle. This idea is expressed 
by Wallin in his book Personality Malad- 
justments and Mental Hygiene ‘ where he 
lays down as the first criterion for mental 
health that the well-adjusted person must 
possess insight into his own personality 
make-up and his own problems of adjust- 


ment. 


']. E. W. Wallin, Personality 
and Mental Hygiene. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 1935. 


Maladjustments 


This is an excellent book for teachers for 
the understanding of both themselves and 
their pupils. The trouble with so many 
books on maladjustments is that they take 
their case histories from distinctly patho 
logical material—the psychotics in the men 
tal hospital, mental defectives, the pro 
nounced neurotic who haunts the doctor’s 
office, delinquents or criminals. As a result, 
as teachers dealing for the most part with 
so-called normal children, and being ap 
parently accepted as reasonably normal by 
our colleagues, we have felt that these were 
extreme cases inapplicable to our problems. 
Often, too, we have felt the danger of ex 
aggerating minor mental deviations in 
either ourselves or our pupils and have 
hastily closed books dealing with malad 
justments and put them away with relief. 

Dr. Wallin has avoided the above danger. 
His book abounds in case studies which 
were gathered not from the bizarre cases in 
mental hospitals or prisons, but from 
written reports of his graduate and under 
graduate students. These reports deal with 
the students’ “early difficulties of adjust 
ment,” which they were asked to describe 
as accurately as possible, to trace to their 


source, and indicate how they originated 
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and when and by what means they dis- 
appeared. If they had not disappeared, the 
students were asked to describe the nature 
of the problem as it then existed. The large 
majority of the reports submitted were 
from professional educators—teachers in 
elementary and secondary schools, special- 
class teachers, principals, supervisors, super- 
intendents, and instructors in psychology 
or education in colleges and teacher train- 
ing schools. They were, in fact, fairly repre- 
sentative of the teaching profession. 

Dr. Wallin has also done a great service 
in outlining the specific criteria for a whole- 
some personality. Too often, as teachers, 
we get a slogan like “activity leading to 
further activity,” or “learning by doing,” 
or “personality development,” or “mental 
health,” and it becomes meaningless in our 
hands. This book tries to put definite mean 
ing into what is meant by mental health 
and lists eight criteria of which the one 
given above is the first. The others are: 

(2) The 


achieved a satisfactory philosophy of life. 


healthy mind must have 

(3) The healthy and efficient mind is 
adaptable and resilient and possesses the 
ability to make the necessary adjustments 
to the constant changes and _ vicissitudes 
of life. 

(4) The wholesome personality will 
have achieved a well-balanced adjustment 
of its instincts, impulses, and desires in 
harmony with approved social goals. 

(5s) Mental health denotes social ade 
quacy and adaptability—the ability to at 
tain and maintain satisfactory human 
relationships. 

(6) There must be 


satisfying emotional undertone and normal 


an adequate and 


emotional maturation. 
(7) The well-adjusted personality finds 


a reasonable enthusiasm and satisfaction 
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in the day’s work and in the accomplish- 
ment of worth-while life purposes. 

(8) The well-adjusted life is buttressed 
on a foundation of good habits acquired in 
early life. 

These criteria can well be made objec 
tives for our own living as well as objec 
tives for building wholesome personality 
in our pupils. 

The book also deals with the remedial, 
preventive, and positive objectives of men- 
tal hygiene, the various physical, psycho 
logical, social, and educational factors that 
make up a mental hygiene program, 
methods of solving difficulties, and the vari 
ous types of trial and error adjustments 
which result in our dodging of responsibil 
ity, ignoring issues, in making light of 
difficulties, in refusal to acknowledge 
failure, in blaming other persons or unto 
ward circumstances for one’s blunders or 
inefficiencies, in self-justification, in pro 
crastination, rationalization, daydreaming, 
and compensations. 

The book is clearly written, excellently 
illustrated by the case histories mentioned 
above, and is wholesome in its outlook. 
Teachers will enjoy it and it will help them 
to understand their own emotional dif- 


ficulties and their pupils’ behavior. 
MOTIVATION OF 
HUMAN CONDUCT 

The Psychology of 


Shaffer is another book which will help 


Adjustment? by 


the intelligent teacher to an understanding 
of herself and her pupils. It is written in a 
very clear style but is a “heavier” book to 
read than Wallin’s. The author attempts to 


approach the problems of common individ 


*L. F. Shaffer, The Psychology of Adjustment: 
An Objective Approach to Mental Hygiene. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1936. 
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ual and social adjustments from the stand- 
point of modern “objective” psychology. 
He feels that the hypotheses of “the un 
conscious” and of “complexes” may have 
been of temporary service in the past but 
that they are no longer useful. For those 
who have had the background of a good 
introductory course in psychology and are 
willing to read carefully, Part I, which 
deals with “The Psychological Founda- 
tions,” will not be too difficult. For others 
it is suggested that they read Part II first. 
It is a very clear, interesting, and readable 
description of the varieties of adjustive be- 
havior, such as (a) adjustment by defense 
mechanisms, i.e., bullying, boasting, domi- 
neering, aggressiveness, lying, stealing, 
compensations and rationalization; (b) 
adjustments by withdrawing, i.e., timidity, 
seclusiveness, and negativisms; (c) adjust 
ments by fears or phobias; (d) adjustment 
by ailments all the way from the nine 
o'clock headache to hysteria; and (e) finally 
adjustment by persistent non-adjustive re 
actions, such as anxiety and worry. 

Part III of the book deals with person- 
ality traits and their measurement, with the 
organic factors in personality—heredity, 
endocrine factors, and the like—and the 
development and maldevelopment of per- 
sonality. 

Part IV gives practical suggestions as to 
how to diagnose personality maladjust- 
ments and how to guide folk to make read 
justments. The last chapter deals with the 
applications of positive mental hygiene to 
everyday life—to education, to industry, to 
social work, to the family—and the mental 
hygiene of one’s self. 

Returning to Part I, this section deals 


first with the persistent question as to the 


origin of human behavior. Teachers and 
parents must continue to ask the question 
of “nature or nurture?” Just what does a 
child bring into the world with him? Are 
tendencies to fight, to be bossy, to be shy, to 
be bad-tempered, to be sulky or oversen 
sitive, born with him or are they acquired? 
Shaffer reviews the instinct approach to this 
problem and the reflex approach of the be 
haviorists and then discusses the new 
biological approach. He cites considerable 
experimental data to show that human be 
havior originates in “mass activity” or 
“random activity” out of which specific 
skills are gradually split off and developed. 

The question of how human conduct is 
modified and how adjustments are made is 
dealt with chiefly from “the conditioned 
reaction” point of view. Those who regard 
this as too simple an explanation will none 
the less find the book stimulating. 

The eternal question of why we act as 
we do is dealt with in a chapter on motiva 
tion. The author deals with fundamental 
physiological drives and with drives re 
lating to external stimuli. Drives are 
elaborated into motives which contain 
learned elements. 

Every teacher must have, whether she 
wishes it or not, or knows it or not, some 
theory as to the origin of behavior and the 
motivation of human  conduct—some 
answer to the question, What makes chil 
dren act as they do? Any contribution to 
the solving of these problems should be 
welcome. Shaffer’s book is very helpful 
but it has to be read carefully. For a teacher 
who would like to make it her professional 
reading for a term and who has done some 
thinking in the field of personality de 


velopment the book is recommended. 
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BULLETINS ON TEACHER 
SELECTION 


l IS now generally recognized that careful 

and intelligent selection of members of the 
teaching profession, with due regard for their 
temperamental fitness as well as academic 
achievements, is one of the basic requirements 
for a constructive mental hygiene program in 
the schools. 

For this reason The National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene through its School Studies 
Project has given considerable attention to the 
problem of teacher selection. It has canvassed 
the experience of teacher college officials and 
others and is compiling in bulletin from infor 
mation from various sources that might con 
tribute toward the formulation of more uni 
form standards and methods for teacher s¢ 
lection. 

UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD is printing these 
bulletins in convenient form, punched and 
suitable for loose-leaf binding. Six items are 
now in print, which, with others that will be 
added, will constitute a comprehensive study 
of teacher selection and should be of interest 
to teacher college leaders, to those in super 
visory positions in the elementary schools, and 
to teachers interested in the trend toward im 
proved standards in their profession. 

Copies of the six bulletins now in print will 
be sent to readers of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 
for the price of 10 cents in stamps to cover 
postage and handling. Requests should be sent 
to the Executive Office of the magazine, 50 
West soth Street, New York City. The bull 


tins available are: 


1. The Selection of Candidates for Upper Di 
vision Teacher Training, by J. W. Ault. 


2. The Program of Student Selection at New 
Jersey State Teachers College, by H. A. Sprague 


3. The Use of the Henmon-Holt Formula in 
the Selection of Students, by Frank E. Baker 


j. Selection of Students for the Professional 
llege, by G. W. Frazier, Ph.D. 


Co 
5. The Selection of Candidates for Teacher 
Training, by Homer L. J. Carter 


6. The Interview in Selection and Retention of 
leacher-College Students, by Bruce B. Robinson, 
M.D) 
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EDUCATIONAL HIGHLIGHTS IN 
CANADA 


4 DUCATION week this year was a national 
success. During the last week of February 
an enthusiastic interest in education was stimu 
lated all across Canada by press and radio. In 
British Columbia, the Hon. Dr. G. M. Weir in 
his radio address pleaded for the dev elopment 
of a national consciousness through coopera 
tion among the provinces. He recommended 
the formation of a bureau of educational re 
search, staffed with experts, “to collect, evalu 
ate and organize the results of various studies 
made along educational lines.” Closely follow 
ing on this came the announcement by the 
Canadian National Committee for Mental Hy 
giene of the organization of a new division on 
education which volunteered to give such co 
ordinating service. In addition, the new di 
vision is publishing a manual which will bring 
a summary of the latest scientific views on 
education and educational problems into the 
hands of thousands of Canadian teachers. 

Many important educational conferences 
and conventions have been held recently in 
Canada. The Ontario Educational Association 
is perhaps the largest teachers’ organization in 
Canada and its Convention during Easter 
week was well attended and received wide 
publicity. This year the keynote of the Conven 
tion was the greater realization of the needs of 
the child, rather than of the needs of an adult 
society superimposed on the pupils. This trend 
was particularly evident in the discussion on 
the curriculum. There was more concrete con 
sideration of the child’s interests and capabili 
ties and less emphasis on what knowledge had 
to be learned than in the past programs. The 
importance of individual differences in inter 
ests and capabilities among children was con 
tinually stressed. 

The purpose of education was interpreted as 
the training of useful citizens—not in the sense 
that children should conform to an established 
role of citizenship, but rather in the sense of 
understanding what socia! participation may 
involve and achieve. These and other points 
reflected in a most convincing manner a more 


concrete realization among educators of the 


meaning of the Mental Hygiene point of 
view, 
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